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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SAMUEL BOWNAS. 


In this age of comfortable living and easy, 
rapid locomotion, it is well for us to be re- 
minded of the hardships and difficulties of 
the earlier times, and the privations that 
were endured by the apostles of our simple 
faith in its promulgation among the people. 
If the 

‘“* Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime,” 
shall we not find in the lives of those Chris- 
tian heroes of whom the world was not worthy, 
noble incentives, to faithful service in the 
work of our own times ? 

Samuel Bownas, who became so eminent a 
standard-bearer for liberty of conscience and 
the right of private judgment in matters of 
religion, was.of very humble origin. It was 
in the beautiful lake country of the North of 
England, the home of many whose names are 
enrolled among the great and gvod of the 
land, as well as of men famous in the annals 
of the Society, that he had his birth. 

He tells usin his quaint, but very interest- 
ing account of himself, that he was born in 

estmoreland, within the limits of Great 
Strickland Monthly Meeting, about the year 
1696. His parents were honest, worthy ~ 
ple who suffered much for the faith they had 
espoused. The meetings were often held in 
their house during the heat of the persecution 
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in the reign of Charles II. His father was 
frequently imprisoned, and suffered the loss 
of his property, as was the case with perhaps 
all who cast in their lot with Friends during 
this eventful period. 

When Samuel was scarcely one month old, 
his father was removed by death, leaving a 
young widow with two helpless children to 
struggle through the stormy persecutions of 
the times. The little home in which they 
lived appears to have been secured to her, 
and an income of £4 10s. per year supplied 
their frugal wants. 

He speaks of his mother as having been 
very careful in his training, and frequently 
taking him to meeting, where she often had 

ublic service, but he does not appear to have 

en greatly influenced thereby, for as he ad- 
vanced in years, being of a lively disposition, 
and delighting in pleasure, he took little ac- 
count of preaching, and he confesses that the 
only advantage gained in the attendance of 
meeting was, “it kept him out of bad com- 
pany,” which his social nature might other- 
wise have led him into. 

On one occasion, while he was yet a boy, 
he went with} his mother to a meeting held 
by appointment in the prison of Appleby, 
where a number of Friends were confined for 
attending a meeting. Though very young, 
the tenderness of manner displayed by the 
Friends who came, towards their suffering 
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brethren, made a lasting impression upon his 
mind. He asked his mother why they greet 
so much, and thee greet too (greet being the 
word by which they designated weeping). 
She replied “that he could not understand 
the reason then, but when he grew older it 
would all be clear to him.” 

When about 13 years of age, Samuel was 
apprenticed to his uncle, who was a black- 
smith by trade, here he received very unkind 
treatment, and in a short time he was re- 
moved and re-apprenticed to an “honest 
Friend, named Samuel Parat,” who was a 
member of Birgflats Meeting, in Yorkshire. 
In this excellent man he found a father, whose 
watchful care and timely advice, though hav- 
ing little influence upon the vivacious lad at 
first, were important means of preservation 
through the period of his life when religious 
impressions were resisted and he had Tittle 
concern but for “wit and jesting” and to 
enjoy himself in the frivolous ways he 
had fallen into. Not that he was profane or 

rticipated in the gross vices that others 
indulged in, but his natural disposition was 

y, and his easy, sensible conversation made 

is company sought after, so that he seems 

fora few years to have been entirely given 
up to the pleasures of the world, though often 
feeling the reproofs of conscience, and in the 
wakeful hours of the night making many 
resolves of amendment. But the time of his 
visitation drew near. 

One First-day morning a young minister, 
named Anne Wilson, preached a sermon that 
seemed specially directed to him. “She was 
very zealous,” he writes, and fixing her eye 
upon him with great earnestness, and stretch- 
ing forth her hand, she said with much power, 
“A traditional Quaker, thou comest to meet- 
ing as thou went from it,and goest to it as thou 
came from it, but art no better for thy com- 
ing. What wilt thou do in the end?” This 
so strikingly portrayed his condition that, 
like Saul, he was smitten, as it were, to the 
ground, and he secretly cried out “ Lord what 
shall I do to help it.” 

To this appeal the answer came to his 
spiritual conception, “ Look unto Me, and I 
will help thee ;’ and he found some comfort. 
Then he remembered the words of his mother 
in the prison at Appleby, for he was broken 
into great tenderness and much weeping, which 
so affected him that he could not have the same 
enjoymentas he had formerly, yet he continued 
at his work through it all, though some of the 
family, seeing his altered demeanor, were 
doubtful if he were not falling into “ a melan- 
choly distraction.” 

On the following 


First-day he found great 
gatisfaction at meeting, his understanding be- 
came so clear and his faculties so quickened 
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that he felt himself “a new man;” a divine 


and spiritual sweetness, as he describes it, 
abode with him day and night, and he began 
to see “that all divine knowledge is from 
divine light, which cannot be comprehended 
until we are assisted to do so by a visitation 
from Heaven,” and “now the Scriptures and 
ministry from the openings of the Spirit were 
so plain” to him that he “wondered any 
should remain unconvinced.” 

He seems very early in his religious expe- 
rience to have been convinced that the minis- 
try of the Gospel would be committed to him, 
and that “if he would be faithful and obe- 
dient to the heavenly vision,” he would receive 
qualification to teach others, who were content 
and easy, as he had been, “with a form of 
truth and religion, and an education in plain- 
ness of speech and habit.” 

While he ‘saw “this was all very good in 
its place, and that parents and guardians 
ought to be stirred up to their duty in respect 
thereto,” he saw also “that it is not in the 
power of parents or tutors to confer grace, 
which is the gift of God.” 

His conviction in regard to the ministry 
was soon put to the test; only three weeks 
from the date of his convincement, as he sat 
in the First-day morning meeting “a 1? 
weight” fell upon him, “ with some words to 
speak,” but reflecting that he was but an 
infant in religion, and that many of his for- 
mer companions were present, he reasoned 
“that so sudden a change would hardly be 
borne, since his reformation was but three 
weeks old that day.” Thus excusing himself, 
the burden was taken away. But after the 
close of the meeting it returned with double 
weight, and so oppressed him that his appear- 
ance drew the attention of his master, who, 
with much kindness and many Scripture ex- 
hortations, encouraged him to be faithful. 

At the meeting on the following First-day 
the requirement was again laid upon him, 
and when he could bear it no longer he stood ° 
up, hardly knowing how, and delivered this 
message: “Fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul; but 
rather fear Him who is able to destroy both 
body and soul,” adding a few words of his 
own. This brought such great peace to his 
spirit that his master noticed his altered coun- 
tenance, and spoke to him as feelingly as if 
he had been his own son. 

Thus having, as he quaintly remarks, bro- 
ken the ice, the next time it was not quite so 
hard, but for the next two or three years he 
said very little in public meetings, endeavor- 
ing with fidelity and truth to serve out his 
apprenticeship, which was now drawing to a 
close. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SETTLEMENT OF HOR- 


“At our Monthly Meeting, ye 30th of 10th 


SHAM TOWNSHIP, AND THE ESTABLISHMENT | mo,, 1717, 


OF FRIENDS’ MEETING THERE. 
(Concluded from page 101.) 


Thomas Parry emigrated to this country 
from the North of Wales, and located about 
one mile north of Willow Grove, in. the 
manor of Moreland, then in Philadelphia 
county. He married Jane Morris in the year 
1715. They had ten children, viz.: Thomas, 
Philip Wynn, John, Stephen, Edward, David, 
Mary, Jacob, Isaac, Martha. 

* John married Margaret Tyson, grand- 
daughter of Rynear Tyson, and had seven 
children. 

Stephen married Esther Walmsley, and 
had two daughters, Jane and Martha. 

Jacob married Sarah Cadwallader, grand- 
daughter of John Cadwallader, the preacher, 
and had two sons, Isaac and Thomas. Isaac 
was for many years a valued and prominent 
Elder of Horsham Meeting. He died in the 
fall of 1857, aged about 84 years. 

Thomas Wood was born in England, of 
pee not professing with Friends, who 

rought him with them to this country when 
very young, and settled in New Jersey pre- 
Wous to the year 1680. He early removed 
to Pennsylvania, and took up a tract of land 
in the manor of Moreland, on the southwest 
side of the Byberry road, below Hatboro, 
where he resided the remainder of his life, 
While young he was received into member- 
ship with Friends, and was' an approved 
Minister for more than 45 years. He died 
in 1769, it is believed, in his 94th year. Late 
in life he married, and left a daughter and 
two sons. 

John Wood, youngest son of the above, 
married Mary Samms, and settled on a part 
of his father’s estate, which is still retained 
by his descendants. He died in 1820, in his 
75th year; his widow deceased in 1844, in 
per 90th year. They left four children, Ann, 

rah, Joseph and John. 

From the records of Abington Monthly 
Meeting it appears that Friends who had set- 
tled in the neighborhood of Horsham in 1716 
made application for a meeting. 

“ At our Monthly Meeting, ye 24th of 7th 
mo., 1716, 

“Friends of Horsham made application 
for a constant meeting to be kept on First 
days and Sixth-days during ye winter season, 
which was granted, ye preparative meeting 
excepted.” 

“ At our Monthly Meeting, ye 30th of 6th 
mo., 1717, 

“It is agreed that there be two Overseers 
chosen for Horsham Meeting, viz., John 
AMichener and Thomas Iredell.” 


“Friends of Horsham request a Prepara- 
tive Meeting, which is granted them.” 

“At our Monthly Meeting, held ye 28th of 
7th mo., 1724, 

“Application being made by Horsham 
Friends for some assistance towards ye finish- 
ing of their new meeting-house, ye meeting 
having taken it into consideration, orders 
that the other four meetings shall assist those 
Friends of Horsham Meeting.” 

Whatever assistance was furnished at that 
time appears not to have been sufficient, as 
we find, some months later, that the Quar- 
terly Meeting (Philadelphia) directed a fur- 
ther subscription “ to be raised to defray the 
charge of Horsham new meeting-house.’ 

From the best information we can obtain 
this house was 35 or 40 feet square, and some 
years later a smaller building was annexed 
to the eastern end, to accommodate the 
Women’s Preparative Meeting. 

Abington Monthly Meeting was at that 
time composed of Germantown, Frankford, 
Abington, Byberry and Horsham Prepara- . 
tive Meetings, and the number of members 
had so increased that in short days Friends 
frequently did not get through their business 
till after candlelight, and then many were far 
from their homes. This no doubt caused the 
concern which appears from the following 
minute : 

“ At a Monthly Meeting, held at Abington 
the 29th of the 4th mo., 1782, 

“This meeting hath for some time had the 
weighty subject of settling another Monthly 
Meeting within the range of this, before us, 
and appointed a large committee to take un- 
der their consideration in what mode or man- 
ner another Monthly Meeting might be set- 
tled, who made report in writing of their 
sense thereon, which was several times read 
over, and being solidly considered by the 
meeting was agreed to, and the clerk directed 
to a a copy thereof to the Quarterly 
Meeting, for their concurrence if that meet- 
ing finds unity therewith. 

“Signed on behalf of our said meeting, 

“ Witi1AM HALLowELL, JR., Clerk.” 

The Quarterly Meeting appointed a large 
committee to take the subject under consider- 
ation. This committee met and made a 
lengthy report, which was united with by the 
meeting, and its judgment was that Hor- 
sham and Byberry should constitute one 
Monthly Meeting, to be held alternately, the 
first at Horsham, on the 29th of the 8th mo., 
1782. 

“ At a Monthly Meeting, held at Abington 
ye 26th of ye 8th mo., 1782, ; 

“The following report of a committee ap- 
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pointed by the Quarterly Meeting on this 
meeting’s proposal of settling another Month- 
ly Meeting within the compass of this, was 
produced here with a minute of that meet- 
ing’s concurrence therewith. 

“ Horsham, in the county of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 1782. 

“On the 29th day of the Eighth month, 
1782, being the fifth day of the week, a con- 
siderable number of men and women Friends, 
members of the Preparative Meetings of 
Horsham and Byberry, also a committee ap- 
pointed by the Montily Meeting of Abing- 
ton, and divers Friends of a committee of 
the Quarterly Meeting of Philadelphia, each 
consisting of men and women, assembled at 
the meeting-house of Friends in Horsham 
aforesaid, when, after a seasonable time of 
silent retirement and acceptable ministerial 
labor, the following minutes of the said 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings were read, 
ete. 

“ After which the women Friends retired 
inte a separate apartment of the said meet- 
ing-house, in order to consider and conclude 
upon the necessary matters for the future or- 
derly management of the affairs of Truth to 
come under their particular care. And the 
men Friends proceeded on the proper consid- 
eration of such matters as were most imme- 
diately necessary for the future conducting 
of the weighty affairs of the said Monthly 
Meeting.” 

The Monthly Meeting continued to be held 
alternately at Horsham and Byberry until 
1810, when the latter became a Monthly 
Meeting. 

In 1803 the present house was erected, and 
is 72 by 40 feet. 

Upper Dublin Meeting-house is 40 feet 
square, and was built, in 1814, on a piece of 
ground bought of Phebe Shoemaker. It be- 
came {a Preparative Meeting in 1815, and is 
estimated in size to Horsham as one-fifth. 

Warminster Meeting-house is 28 by 56 ft., 
and was built, in 1840, on a piece of ground 
bought of Thomas Parry. The Preparative 
Meeting was established in 1841, and was 
composed of 24 families and parts of fami- 
lies, and pays one-eighth of the Monthly 
Meeting quota. 

By reference to the minutes of the Month- 
ly and Preparative Meetings it was the prac- 
tice regularly to appoint committees once a 
year to visit the families of Friends. 

From the minutes of Horsham Preparative 
Meeting we extract the following: 

“At a Preparative Meeting, held at Hor- 
sham, ye 28th of the 6th mo., 1758, 

“The Friends appointed to pay the Quit- 
rent report they have done that service, and, 
in compliance with a former minute, pro- 


duced a receipt to this meeting for the pay-| 
ment of 44 years Quit-rent, which sum being | 
one pound nine shillings and five pence, | 
Pennsylvania currency, the receipt being 
lodged in Thomas Lloyd’s hands, where the 
rest of the writings belonging to the meet- | 
ing land are also ordered to be lodged. 

illiam Penn’s terms of sale for the land | 
in the Province of Pennsylvania were forty | 
shillings per hundred acres, and one shilling 


a year Quit-rent forever. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SECTARIAN PRESS. 
Whatever is sectarian is, in a certain sense, 
committed to a special line of religious 
thought, and the end and object of its exist- 
ence is to further the interests of the sect or 


party to which it gives adherence. Especially | 


is this true of the magazine or newspaper. 
Whatever tends to make clearer the princi- 
ples or testimonies that are believed to be the 
foundation stones of the faith held, should 
claim the first place, nor should any thought 
or utterance that might in any measure 
weaken its hold upon the heart and con- 
science, find encouragement in its columns. 


This must be evident to every intelligei¢ | 


reader. 

It is often the case that outside the pale o 
the prescribed belief, are found those whose 
expositions of religious truth are closely in 
harmony, while the creeds they hold are 
widely apart. This ought not to cause sur- 
prise, since truth, like the diamond, presents 
a new face, from whatever angle it is viewed ; 
the jewel remains the same, however many 
are the rainbow hues that sparkle on its sur- 
face, and so the earnest seekers after truth 
find a responsive answer to the throbing 
thought of the soul in most unlooked for 
places, each hearing in his own tongue, in 
which he was born, of the wonderful works 
of God. 

Closely allied, and indeed bound up with 
the furtherance of the interests represented, is 
the manner of their presentation. Whatever 
is undertaken should be well done—no low 
standard should satisfy. Remembering the 
injunction of the Master, let the aim be per- 
fection. See how in the most unfrequented 
and out of the way places the Infinite One 
finishes His work with the same precision that 
He gives the great and wonderful things that 
call forth the admiration of man. It is this 


excellence of work that we are to copy. 

If we have a thought from God to hand 
forth to another, let us hand it forth, that it 
may not, in its presentation, shame the giver. 
We do not enough consider this when in the 
heat of argument, or the earnestness to fasten 
an impression, or make a point, we rush befong 
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the world with our crude attempts to increase 
its knowledge. The five words of the Apostle, 
spoken or written with the understanding, so 
that they who hear or read may be profited, 
is of far greater value than ten thousand 
which convey a doubtful meaning. This is 
not written to throw discouragement in the 
way of any, but to incite all who by pen or 
word, are seeking to advance the truth in 
others, to improve their gifts, not being satis- 
fied until they find themselves growing not 
only in the things of the Spirit, but in the 
manner of presenting them to those who are 
to be influenced thereby. 

These thoughts are as applicable to those 
who are of our profession as they are to 


others; indeed, it would seem to be more 


binding upon us to let “our words be few and 
savory,” since Friends are almost the only 

ple who claim to speak for God through 
immediate inspiration. 

And when we write we need not multiply 
words. If we have a thought that the world 
would be the better for its utterance, let us 
say it. Nothing that is worth preserving is 
ever lost, and though it may not be ours to 
put the thought in imperishable words, some 
other soul, touched by the same impulse, will 
hand it down to future generations. L.J.R. 





CRITICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Under this title an essayist in the North 
American Review for Fourth month, 1883, 
discourses upon the question as to whether 
there is any danger to real Christianity in 
the most searching criticism which the acute 
and learned can bring to bear upon it. 

He conceives that all which is essential 
and real in this divine cult which has 
wrought the healing of the nations, will 
shine brighter and clearer as more and more 
of the light of reason and sound philosophy 
is directed toward it. 

The remarkable sympathy and coinci- 
dences between the great faiths of mankind 
are demonstrated by candid examination and 
just criticism, The writer continues: 

The identity of religions appears to consist 
in their firm possession of a few cardinal 
truths which they hold in common. These 
truths make them one. In these they sym- 
pathize. The religions are imperfect inas- 
much as they are attached to local usuages 
and to ephemeral traditions, but they lead 
up to one another only in the sense that one 
age precedes another and passes on its dis- 
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monial, or doctrinal, belongs to the period of 
its domination, and is transitory as that is. 
One may not revile ancient faiths, therefore, 
because they express certain conditions under 
which spiritual ideas manifested themselves ; 
one may not exalt them one above another, 
because their imperfections may belong to the 
people who honored them in their day and 
according to their ability. Each has many 
vulnerable points, but each has its heavenly 
aspects. Criticism seizes on the vulnerable 
points,—the literary records, the dogmatic 
formularies, the links of historical associa- 
tion, the priesthoods and personalities,—but 
faith contemplates the heavenly aspects, let- 
ting go all beside. To diseredit other reli- 
gions in order to eulogize Christianity is to 
do them less than justice; to eulogize them 
at the expense of Christianity is todo them 
more ; for the latest faith belongs to the latest 
age which, on the whole, is the most forward 
in civilization. No religion is pledged to its 
perishable accretions; no religion is respon- 
sible for books or councils or decrees, or 
statements of opinion, or fictitious characters ; 
for prophets, evangelists, apostles, or saints. 
Let criticism deal with these things as it must. 
For its spiritual ideals alone it is answerable. 
Alas for Christianity if it must stand or fall 
by its record, or by the theologies, Roman or 
Protestant, which attempt to explain its in- 
effable ideas! It is unfortunate when per- 
sonal conviction stops short of central truths, 
for then « dogmatism enters that may easily 
become puerile. Theology of some sort there 
must be, for the human mind must give such 
account as it can of its beliefs, and the small- 
est minds are the most positive asa rule. But 
religion is compromised wlien any account of 
religion, which must from the nature of the 
case be temporal, is taken for religion itself, 
which is eternal ; and this disastrous mistake 
is continually made. 

All religion, it is here assumed, is in es- 
sence and origin supernatural in some sense, 
if not superhuman, The divine spirit is a 
“ power not ourselves.” But “supernatural ” 
is by no means synonomous with “ miracu- 
lous,” in the vulgar sense of the word. Though 
every recorded miracle were discarded as in- 
credible, the supernatural element in reli- 
gion would not of necessity be touched, for 
the influx of the celestial wisdom may come 
in other ways, and in any event must be be- 
yond the reach of scientific investigation, 
which deals only with sensible phenomena, 
and has no instruments keen enough to trace 
the possible advent of an immaterial prin- 
ciple into the soul of man. The eloquent 
author of the little book called “Natural 


coveries. The substance of faith is in all | Religion” uses the following language: “We 
times the same. The form, literary or cere-| are all supernaturalists thus far that we all 
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believe in the existence of a world beyond 
our present knowledge.” No doubt we are. 
No doubt all thoughtful ple are. But 
supernaturalism is a supplement to knowl- 
edge, not an extension of it; it professes to 
give what knowledge, be it ever so advanced, 
cannot furnish, never will be able to furnish ; 
can, at best, watch and determine the human 
conditions of, with a view to preventing its 
intrusion into departments where it does not 
belong. .... One cannot too much admire 
the ambition to combine every noble power 
in league against ignoble propensities. But 
may not this be accomplished by stripping 
religion of its objectionable features,—of ritu- 
alism, biblicism, dogmatism, moralism, Cal- 
vinism, Puritanism, ecclesiasticism, or other 
offensive accretions, and showing it in its 
perfection? If Christianity would gratefully 
make over to criticism whatever criticism 
claims as belonging to its province, reserving 
to itself thetask of exhibiting the immortal 
beauty of its essential truths, it might, at the 
same time, disarm its enemies and fascinate 
its friends. The attacks upon it are directed 
against its outworks, not against its citadel ; 
against its accompaniments, its impedimenta, 
its luggage, never against its cardinal prin- 
ciple ; against its unhandsome accidents, 
never against its eternal loveliness. The 
mistake that Christian apologists have made, 
the mistake which they make to-day, is in 
defending lines that are indefensible, and in 
staking the issue of their cause on a conflict 
where final discomfiture is certain. The an- 
cient story of Archimedes, so absorbed in his 
studies as to be ignorant when Syracuse was 
taken, and sen by the soldiers who broke 
in on him because he was intent on his work, 
is applicable here. The task of showing the 
intrinsic excellence of the Christian system, 
of unfolding its interior glory, is quite suffi- 
cient to exercise the faculties of any class of 
men. To abandon positions that still appear 
to be tenable is not required The 
ehampions of Christianity should take the 
‘positive, not the negative view of their duty ; 
should look at their situation from the sunny 
side, should discern the good in the dilemma 
they are placed in; should, in a word, be 
hopeful under all emergencies. By this is 
meant that they should sink their shaft 
deeper when surface deposits are exhausted, 
as the Swedenborgians attempt to do in re- 
gard to the doctrine of Scripture inspiration. 

Of course there will be differences of judg- 
ment in respect to the positions that may still 
be tenable. It is an established point, accord- 
ing to some, that the link which unites Jesus 
with the Christ is lost ; that the connection 
between the Jewish and the Christian 
churches will never be historically made; 
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that the reasons for selecting such and such 
books as canonical will never be unfolded. 
Some will be prepared to surrender the Fourth 
Gospel ; some will let the apostolical writings 
go; some will cease from holding up for imi- 
tation the character of Jesus ; some will con- 
cede the whole New Testament story to be 
mythical, the narrative statement of an idea ; 
some will refuse to see the hand of Provi- 
dence in the history of the Chureh, and some 
will agree with Professor Seeley that “ reli- 
gion does not brood over a future life, but is 
intensely occupied with the present; it does 
not worship a power which suspends natural 
laws, but the power which is exhibited in 
those laws; it does not shrink from political 
organization, but is itself the soul of all 
healthy political organization; it does not 
damp enjoyment, but is itself the principle of 
all rich enjoyment ; it is not self-conscious or 
self-absorbed, and does not make us anxious 
about our own fate, but is the principle 
which destroys self and gives us strength to 
rise above personal anxieties.” In an age of 
multifarious activities like ours, of such va- 
various temperaments and aptitudes, a great 
religion must be hospitable and persuasive, 
insisting only on such primal truths as con- 
stitute it a religion,—the existence of a su- 
preme intelligence which communicates itself 
to men, raising them to superhuman possi- 
bilities of experience through aspiration and 
faith. The glory of such manifestation can 
never be described. The reality of such ex- 
4 is by all earnest minds confessed. 

t it be exhibited, illustrated, dwelt on, and 
all noble spirits will be drawn to its light. 
Even critics will acknowledge the presence 
of a being they cannot explain, and wilt 
gladly revere a power that excites no terror, 
but compels them to worship. 

That Christianity will fall under the as- 
saults of criticism is extremely improbable. 
That it will fall from any cause is extremely 
improbable—nay, is quite impossible and out 
of the question. Criticism may, in the end, 
prove a good friend to it by removing the 
excresences that cloud its radiance and dis- 
figure its beauty. The danger, if danger there 
be, is likely to come from its defenders who 
are ignorant of the use of their own weapons, 
and, like the passionate Peter of the Gospel, 
draw a sword, fetch a mighty blow, and suc- 
ceed in cutting off the ear of a servant. The 
Master has but to appear, and his enemies 
sink to the ground. 


ANGER dieth quickly with a good man. 


GREAT men are they who see that spirituah 
is stronger than any material foree; that 
thoughts rule the world.—The Progress of 
Oulture. 
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THE HOLY GHOST. 

There is a beautiful poem of a gifted Ger- 
man poet of this century, in which he de- 
scribes his wanderings in the Hartz Mountains, 
and as he rests in the house of a mountain 
pom, a little child, the daughter of the 

ouse, sits at his feet, looks up in his troubled 
countenance, and asks: “‘ Dost thou believe 
in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ?” 
He makes answer in words which must be 
read in the original to see their full force. 
He says: “When I sat as a boy on my 
mother’s knee, and learned from her to pray, 
I believed on God the Father, who reigns 
aloft, so great and good; who created the 
beautiful earth and the beautiful men and 
women that are upon it; who to sun and 
moon and stars foretold their appointed 
course. And when I grew a little older and 
bigger, then I understood more and more; 
then I took in new truth with my reason and 
my understanding, and I believed on the 
Son—the well-beloved Son—who in His love 
revealed to us what love is, and who for His 
reward, as always happens, was crucified by 
the senseless world. And now that I am 
grown up, and that I have read many books, 
and travelled in many lands, my heart swells, 
and with all my heart I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of God. It is this Spirit 
which works the greatest of miracles, and 
shall work greater miracles than we have yet 
seen. It is this Spirit which breaks down all 
the strongholds of oppression, and sets the 
bondsman free. It is this Spirit which heals 
old death-wounds, and throws into the old 
law new life. Through this Spirit it is that 
all men become a race of nobles, equal in 
the sight of God. Through this Spirit are 
dispersed the black clouds and dark cobwebs 
that bewilder our hearts and brains.” — From 
Stanley's Christian Institutions. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 
“The Central Meeting of Friends’ F. D.S., 
of Chicago,” was organized to-day, Third mo. 
18th, 1883, with 30 enrolled members, three 
officers, and four teachers. I believe this 
school will grow, and much interest be awa- 
kened and good accomplished. There are 
some nice young people engaged in it who are 
reall celina and I trust these will some 
day be devoted workers in the world’s work. 

H. A. P. 


‘‘There are rich harvests, which all the earnest 
spirits 

Reap, haply not on earth, but reap no less 

eee the sheaves are bound by hands not 
theirs; 

For their best part of life on earth is when 

Long after death, prisoned and pent no more, 

Their thoughts, their wild dreams become 

Part of the necessary air men breathe.”’ 













































KNOWLEDGE was never so generally dif- 
fused as now ; but the gain has been more in 
extension than in depth, and this generation 
stands in far greater danger of the vice of 
superficialness than the earlier generations, 
who held to certain standards of competency, 
and gave the thinker and scholar their cre- 
dentials with a certain show of definite au- 
thority. Now everybody writes and signs 
his own degree as master of the sciences, and 
there is no authority to determine who are 
entitled to speak and who are not. Americans 
need pre-eminently that habit of patience 
which is the foundation of all true scholar- 
ship and the beginning of all thorough think- 
ing. They need also to understand that the 
greatest things are attained through growth, 
and not by rapid acquirement, and that the 
ripe maturity out of which one draws rich 
and ample stores of intellectual wealth comes 
by a process of nature, and not by a process 
of forcing.— Christian Union. 


Ir is a pitiable desecration of such a 
nature as ours to give it up to the world. 
Some baser thing might have been given, 
without regret; but to bow down rea- 
son and conscience, to bind them to the 
clods of earth; to contract those faculties 
that spread themselves out beyond the world, 
even to infinity,—to contract them to worldly 
trifles,—it is pitiable, it is something to mourn 
and weep over. He who sits down in a dun- 
geon which another has made has not such 
cause to bewail himself as he who sits down 
in the dungeon which he has thus made for 
himself. overty and destitution are sad 
things; but there is no such poverty, there 
is no such destitution, as that of a covetous 
and worldly heart, Poverty is a sad thing, 
but there is no man so poor as he who is poor 
in his affections and virtues. Many a house 
is full, where the mind is unfurnished and 
the heart is empty , and no hovel of mere 

enury ever ought to be so sad as that house. 
Behold, it is left desolate,—to the immortal it 
is left desolate as the chambers of death. 
Death is there indeed, and it is the death of 
the soul !—Dr. Dewey. 





Lieut cares speak, great ones are dumb.— 
Seneca. 


We ask advice, but we mean approbation. 
— Cotton. 


Mosr men are slaves because they cannot 
pronounce the monosyllable “ No.”—Cham- 
fort. er 
UsE well the moment: what the hour 
Brings for thy use is in thy power; 

And what thou best canst understand 
Is just the thing lies nearest to thy hand. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 7, 1883. 


Our Reason To BE.—We are often called 
upon to show cause for the continued existence 
of the Society of Friends, as a separate and 
distinct body of Christian worshippers, among 
the vast multitude of the followers of Jesus 
Christ, of whom they are but a handful. If 
we reply that we feel ourselves the custodians 
and champions of certain great;and essential 
truths, elsewhere much neglected by professed 
Christians, the answer is scarcely accepted as 
final. 

If we speak of our testimony to the saving 
power of the Spirit of Light and Life, with 
which all rational creatures are endowed, and 
claim that by attention to it all men are ena- 
bled to distinguish between right and wrong, 
and so strengthened as to be able to overcome 
corrupt propensities and disorderly passions, 
we find general assent and agreement on the 
part of the most wise and thoughtful of many 
and varying forms of faith. The missionary 
who is endeavoring to raise up the sunken and 
barbarous tribes of the earth, acknowledges 
that it is with such plain and practical state- 
ments of essential Christianity alone, that he 
can availingly approach the heart of the sav- 
age. The most gifted and profound writers 
of our time are formulating this simple and 
sublime confession, in terms of persuasive 
eloquence, and with such clearness as to win 
the glad assent of the sincere hearted where- 
ever these are found. 

We declare our conviction that without 
this Spirit of Christ inwardly revealed, man 
can do nothing to the glory of God or to ef: 
fect his own salvation. We are also ready to 
affirm that this influence is especially neces- 
sary to enable the human mind to perform 
the highest act of which it is capable, even 
the worship of the Father of Spirits; and 
that for this reason we have abandoned all 
forms which divert the mind from the secret 
influence of this unction from the Holy One. 
This same holy influence, the light and power 
of Christ, we hold to be essential to all true 
ministry of the word; and this enabling 
power is not dependent on study or learn- 
ing, but is the free gift of God to His chosen 


and devoted servants. Here we find a real 
point of departure from general usage in the 
Christian world, and here a reason for a sepa- 
rate existence for the Society of Friends. 

The ministry of women is now acknowl- 
edged and accepted by the great body of 
Methodists, and perhaps by some others. But 
the two ceremonies of Baptism and the Sup- 
per are by other Christians held essential for 
initiation into the Church, and as a means of 
maintaining communion with Christ. We 
are convinced that nothing short of Christ’s 
redeeming power can set the soul free from 
sin’s thraldom and bring us into His church, 
and that when the realty of communion with 
the Spirit of the Highest is attained it is 
needless, perhaps hindering, to attend to the 
shadow. Here our position is felt to be 
unique, as it is not yet accepted fully by any 
other body of Christians. If we car wor- 
thily bear witness to the supremacy of the 
Spirit over the Letter, casting aside all that 
is not reconcilable with the experience of the 
true disciple, and rendering the allegiance of 
faith to those things which we have known 
and experienced to be realities, have we not 
a valid reason to be? 

We are not singular in our firm faith in 
the universal grace of God which bringeth 
salvation. ‘There are an uncounted multi- 
tude who have rejected the gloomy tenets of 
election and reprobation which came down to 
us from the darkness of the dark ages; nor 
are Friends the only Christian professors who 
object to oaths and believe war an evil to be 
abolished before mankind can attain to its 
best estate. 


In regard to rules for the conduct of Life 
we do not hold that they are to be deduced 
from the example or precept of those who 
lived in far distant lands and in remote an- 
tiquity alone. The divine anointing teacheth 
now as ever, and the Spirit of Christ will lead 
into all truth. Herein we believe we have a 
safe and sure foundation, and to this founda- 
tion all true Christians must ultimately come, 
when the times are ripe, and a united voice 
of thanksgiving and praise will attest the 
peace and joy of believing. 

Nothing but absolute truth can endure the 
storm and stress of the ages. That which is 


- 
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mythical becomes transparent, and .is re- 
manded to its true place. That which is 
false sinks and perishes, but the truth vindi- 
cates itself; is proven by time and experi- 
ence; “it liveth and is forever strong.” But 
this pure truth must be sought for; the dis- 
covery of it is the reward only of obedience 
to that which is already known. And those 
who seek shall find. Says Ruskin: “The 
kingdom of God is as treasure hid in a field; 
and of those who profess to help us seek for 
it, we are not to put confidence in those who 
say, ‘ Here is the treasure, we have found it, 
and have it, and will give you some of it;’ 
but to those who say, ‘We think that isa 
good place to dig, and you will dig most easily 
in such and such a way.’ ” 

The Society of Friends can only point to 
the Source of all wisdom, the Centre of all 
knowledge, claiming not to have attained, 
but exhorting to holiness, diligence, and faith. 
Those who do the will of the Highest are in- 
doctrinated with the Divine Wisdom as they 
are able to attain to it. Says G. D. Board- 
man: “ It has ever been the temptation of the 
Church to limit, practically speaking, Christ’s 
promise of the Spirit as an illuminating and 
guiding power, to the apostolic period. True, 
the whole Church ever has held, and holds 
to-day, the doctrine of the Spirit; but it has 
often held it, and even now holds it, in a sort 
of general vague, weak way ; whereas, it is 
the very marrow and blood of Quakerism.” 

The ideal Church of the future, of which 
we hope to be accounted among the builders, 
will be no one-sided exponent of the truth of 
God. It will meet the aspirations of every 
sincere heart, and will receive its teachings 
directly from the blessed fountain of Truth. 
The Great Husbandman alone knoweth which 
branch of the Vine can bear no fruit and 
must be, pruned away. For ourselves we 
claim to be seekers after truth, and announce 
that we are unbound by unalterable creeds. 
We are as ready to learn to-day as at any 
previous day, and we wish to be found dili- 
gent in the needed work of this generation. 
To those who act upon what they know, more 


shall be revealed, and such faithful action is 
the end of all bewildering doubts. 

Has the world no further use for the So- 
ciety of Friends? 


MARRIED. 


BAYNES—SATTERTHWAITE.—On 
Third-day, Eleventh mo. 7th, 1882, at the resi- 
dence of Chas. W. Brooks, near Salem, Wash- 
ington co., Ind., under the care of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting, William Baynes, a member 
of said Meeting, and Susie Satterthwaite, of 
Louisville, Ky. 


CORSON—ALBERTSON.—On Third mo. 
21st 1883, at the residence of the bride’s mother, 
according to Friends’ order, Walter H. Corson, 
of Plymouth Meeting, Pa., and Anna, daugh- 
ter of the late Chalkley Albertson, of Haddon- 
field, N.J. 


HINES—SMITH.—On Third month 2st, 
1883, at the residence of the bride’s father, Da- 
vid W. Smith, in the town of Smith Castle, 
Westchester co., N. Y., by Friends’ ceremony, 
W. Linton Hines and Anna B. Smith. 


SATTERTHWAIT — TUMLINSON.— On 
Third mo. 27th, 1883, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, under the care of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Maud, daughter 
of M. Harvey and Phebe H. Tomlinson, to 
John R., son of Benjamin Satterthwait, all of 
Trenton, N. J. 


WALTON — MARTINDALE.—On Third 
mo, 15th, 1883, by the approbation of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting, William W. Walton, son 
of Lewks and Sarah D. Walton, of Warmin- 
ster, Bucks co., to Elizabeth M. Martindale, 
daughter of Watson C. and Susan C. Martin- 
cam Byberry, Twenty-third Ward, Philadel- 
phia. 


WOOD—HARVEY.—On Second mo. 15th, 
1883, under the care of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Franklin F. Wood, of 
Middletown, and Mary B., daughter of ‘8: 
Carey and Ruthanna Harvey, of Upper Make- 
field, all of Bucks co., Pa. 


ALA ERRNO AINE TREE IAS PIN TORO 
DIED. 


BARBER.—-On Third month 25th, 1883, in 
Philadelphia, Edward Barber, in his 70th year. 


DUNGAN.—On the evening of Third mo. 
14th, 1883, at his residence, in Belmont co., O., 
Benjamin Ellis Dungan, aged about 75 years ; 
an esteemed member of Concord Monthly 
Meeting. The calmness and serenity that 
seemed at all times to cover his spirit during 
years of his affliction, added, no doubt, to the 
number of his days, and also qualified for the 
solemn change, which at the last came sud- 
denly upon him. 


EASTBURN.—On Third month 30th, 1883, 
Frances R. Eastburn, in her 86th year; a mem- 
ber of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Phila- 
delphia. 


EV ANS.—On Second mo. 23d, 1883, of pneu- 
monia, at his residence, near Mt. Pleasant, O., 
Thomas I. Evans, in the 73d year of his age. 
He was formerly from Gwynedd, Montgom- 
ery co., Pa., was very much identified with 
Friends, and a frequent attender of their meet- 
ings, though not a member. His upright 
eee the community, and his kind and 
sympathizing spirit endeared him to a large 
circle of friends, who keenly feel his loss. 


GRISELL.—On Third month 9th, 1883; 
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Rebecca, widow of Nathan P. Grisell, in the 
80th year of her age; an Elder of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She was the last 
member of the family of Griffith and Elizabeth 
Street, who removed from Byberry, Pa., to Mt. 
Pleasant O., in the year 1819. 


MATLACK.—On Fourth mo. Ist, 1883, at 
her husband’s residence, near Moorestown, 
N. J., Beulah T., wife of Asa Matlack, in her 
70th year. 


SCARBOROUGH.—On Third month 22d, 
— in Solebury, Pa., Isaac Scarborough, aged 
years. 


CHINESE AND AMERICANS—A CHAPTER OF 
CONTRARIETIES. 

On the opposite side of the globe from 
America is a nation of people who are not 
only our antipodes in geographical position, 
but they differ from us in a multitude of ways. 
Not ake are they asleep when we are awake ; 
not only is their midnight our noonday, and 
their sunset our sunrise; but their peculiar 
manners and eccentric customs form a very 
amusing chapter. Perhaps, however, we ought 
to remember, when we call them a peculiar 
people, that they call us the same, and say 
that we are the ones that do things contrari- 
wise. Still, to us they are a very odd people. 

We shake hands as asalutation; a China- 
man shakes hands with himself; that is, he 
stands at a distance, and, clasping both hands 
together, he shakes them up and down at you. 
Instead of saying, “Good morning,” or “ How 
do you do?” they say, “ How old are you?” 
or “ Have you eaten your rice?” We uncover 
the head as a mark of respect; they keep 
their heads covered, but take off their shoes 
as a matter of politeness. Weshave the face; 
they shave the head and eye-brows. We 
have the patriarchal beard before; they have 
the long “pig-tail” behind. We cut our 
finger-nails ; they consider it quite aristocratic 
to have nails from three to five inches long, 
which ,they are obliged to protect in silver 
cases. When broken off they are used as 
medicine. 

In matters of dress John Chinaman finishes 
where the rest of mankind begin. His waist- 
coat is outside his coat, and his drawers out- 
side his pants. We blacken our shoes; he 
whitens them. Our ladies compress the waist ; 
theirs the feet. Our women wear long dresses ; 
theirs long sleeves. In China the men carry 
the fans, and the women wear the trousers. 

In eating, their customs are in striking 
contrast with ours. We have soup as a first 
course,'and dessert at last. They have dessert 
at first and soup at last. They ignore knife 
and fork and spoon, and eat with two“ chop- 
sticks,” both held in the righthand. Ameri- 
cans want their wines ice-cold; the Chinese 
drink theirs scalding hot. In our land we 
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drink our beautifully colored “ Young Hy- 
son ;” in the land of tea they leave out the in- 
digo and Prussian blue, and wonder at the 
depraved taste that demands “ doctored tea.” 
They not only leave off the coloring, but al- 
ways leave out the milk and sugar. 

Their books are also quite dissimilar to ours. 
Theirs begin just where ours end. We read 
in lines; they in columns. We read horizon- 
tally, from left to right ; they perpendicularly, 
from top to bottom. Our foot notes are on 
the bottom of the page; theirs on the top. 
We print on both sides of the leaf; they on 
only one, but their leaves are always double. 
We set our volumes up on end in our libra- 
ries; they lay theirs down. We print with 
metal type; they with wooden blocks. In 
writing we use a pen; theya brush. We 
hold our pen obliquely ; they perpendicularly. 
Our ink is a fluid ; theirs a hard cake. Their 
language has no alphabet. The written lan- 
guage is not spoken, and the spoken language 
is not written. Two men can converse in 
writing when they cannot understand a word 
of each other in speaking. A Chinese school 
is a perfect Babel. The pupils study out loud, 
each one at the top of his voice, and all at 
once. When a scholar recites he turns his 
back to the teacher. This they call “back- 
ing the lesson.” 

In America, young people prefer to do their 
own courting, and engagements for marriage 
are made by the parties most concerned. In 
China, the parents, with the help of “go- 
betweens,” select husbands and wives for 
their children, and the parties often never 
see each other till the wedding is over. After 
marriage, instead of a wedding trip, the bride 
is shut up as a prisoner in her husband’s 
home, and does not go out for a month. 

In China, the funeral customs are often 
directly the reverse of ours. In our country, 
a coffin would not be considered a very ap- 
propriate present; in the “Flowery King- 
dom,” a coffin is often given to a parent or a 
friend, while they are yet in perfect health. 
This is kept in the house for years, and often 
used as a table or bench. e go in silence 
to the grave; they with great noise and con- 
fusion. We deposit our dead in cemeteries ; 
with them each family has its separate place 
of sepulture. We bury in the earth; they on 
its surface. We put our inscriptions on the 
top of a coffin; they on the end. We choose 
a shady place for burial ; but no shadow must 
ever fall on a Chinese grave. With us, black 
clothing is a badge of mourning; with them, 
white garments indicate the loss of friends. 

But where shall we end this chapter of con- 
traries and oddities? In that land of oppo- 
sites it is the old men that fly kites, play 
marbles, walk on stilts, and play shuttle-cock ; 
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nd to keep up their odd way of doing things 
they play the latter with their feet, instead 
of their hands. In China, women do men’s 
work, and men are the milliners, dressmakers, 
and washerwomen. With us the right hand 
is the place of honor; with them it is the leit 
hand. In dating letters we place the year 
last ; they write the year first. Instead of 
saying, “ Northeast” or “Southwest,” they 
say, “ Eastnorth” and “ Westsouth.” They 
always speak of the mariner’s compass (their 
own invention) as pointing to the south. 
Here, a mother shows her affection for her 
child by kissing it; a Chinese mother smells 
of it. We locate the intellect in the brain; 
they in the stomach. We pay our physicians 
when we are sick ; they pay the doctor while 
they are well, but as soon as they get sick the 
pay stops. Here, men kill their enemies in 
revenge, a Chinaman gets “sweet revenge” 
by killing himself. They mount a horse from 
the right side, and when they want him to go 
they say, “Whoa.” The men ride sidewise, 
and the women astride. We use lanterns in 
a dark night; they carry more lanterns at 
full moon than at any other time. We place 
a candle in a candlestick ; they put the candle- 
stick in the candle. Their detectives sound 
a “tom-tom” at night to give thieves and 
rogues notice of their coming. We draw 
canal boats with horses ; they withmen. We 
sell wood by measure; they by weight. We 
vaccinate in the arm; they in the nose. We 
use a soft pillow; they a block of wood. Our 
store-signs are horizontal; theirs are perpen- 
dicular. They launch ships sidewise, ring 
bells from the outside, and actually turn their 
screws in the opposite direction from ours.— 
Selah Brown in Christian Advocate. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

This is the time of year when the zodiacal 
light can be most easily seen. It stretches up 
from the western horizon towards a point 
south of the zenith, broad at the base and 
tapering to a point. It might be mistaken 
for the remains of twilight, but its shape pre- 
cludes that idea. The edges are not well-de- 
fined, and many a person has doubtless seen 
it without thinking anything about it. But 
on one of these moonless evenings, about 
three-quarters of an hour after sunset, it can- 
not fail to be satisfactorily seen, stretching up 
obliquely to the left from the point of sunset, 
and once seen’ its recurrence will be always 
noticed. 

It exists all around the sun, but at other 
seasons than spring it lies more nearly along 
the southern horizon, and is confused with the 
twilight. Now it reaches up far above it, 
and both sides are readily visible. ~ 

Some people think they can see it extend- 





ing in a narrow band all the way around the 
ecliptic to the eastern horizon, and that at a 
point directly opposite the sun it merges with 
a patch of light which is commonly called 
the gegenschein. But sharp eyes or a good 
imagination are required for this. 

The zodiacal light is probably caused by 
sunlight reflected from little solid masses, the 
same which produce our “shooting stars,” 
which are clustered rather sparsely around 
the plane of the earth’s orbit. They are too 
small to be seen separately, and too far apart 
to give more than this feeble lustre. Yet 
they must exist in myriads. 

The Gegenschein is explained by the as- 
sumption that the earth’s atmosphere acts as 
a convex lens to concentrate sunlight on some 
of these meteoroids which Jie opposite it from 
the sun. 

The meteoric masses are not arranged pro- 
miscuously through space, but the most of 
them are placed in rings which encircle the 
sun, and they follow each other round and 
round in the ring. When the earth cats one 
of these rings we have unusual displays of 
“shooting stars.” It will cut a ring on the 
19th and 20th of this month, and any one 
watching the constellation Lyra, during the 
morning hours will probably see more than 
the usual number of meteors radiating from it. 

These meteors seem to be the scattered 
fragments of a comet’s head. In the case of 
these “ Lyrid” meteors a faint comet follows 
their exact track, indicating some connection. 
It seems to be in possession of all the tail 
of the original there is left, and probably 
contains more of the head than any other 
single mass. 

t is possible that we may soon be able to 
add to the bright comets of the last two years 
yet another, which can be seen by the naked 
eye. A comet of medium brilliancy appeared 
in 1812 which was found to be moving in an 
elliptic orbit. A recent computation brings 
it back to us in the fall of 1884, but as a 
margin of two or three years on either side 
is permitted for uncertain data, we may have 
it at any time. 

The frequency of comets in the last two 
years has been regarded in China as menacin 
some great calamity. In their tails, whic 
resemble shining sabres, they see emblems of 
vengeance to punish an unworthy nation. 
After the last comet a decree was issued 
stirring up the public functionaries to a better 
discharge of their duties. A severe inquiry 
is ordered, and it is possible that the celestial 
messenger will occasion radical reforms. in 
the Chinese administration. 

The planets Jupiter and Saturn are rapidly 
travelling in their orbits away from us and 
behind the sun, so that the favorable time 
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for observation will end with this month. 
Jupiter is now just above the head of Orion 
and Saturn farther to the west. Venus is 
bright as a morning star. The other planets 
are not well placed for observing. 

The 233d planetoid has just been discovered 
by Palisa, the indefatigable Austrian. Of 
the eleven found last year, nine were his. 
The method of discovery is to compare a sec- 
tion of the heavens with a chart previously 
prepared, which contains all the stars. Any 
new object is probably a minor planet which 
has moved into the field of view from outside. 
A few hours’ watch will determine whether 
it has any motion in reference to surrounding 
stars. — it it has, the question is settled. But 
it may be an old one long ago found. That 
must be determined by hunting the positions 
of all the old ones at that time.—Public 
Ledger. 





ROOF LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


What do you think of the queer lives led 
by janitors’ families? I know a janitor who 
has charge of a big building down Broad- 
way, who has four little tots of children; 
and they don’t get down into the street 
more than once a week or so. Two of them 
were born in the seventh story of an im- 
mense iron building, just under the roof. 
One of them to my certain knowledge has 
never been down in the street at all. That’s 
a fact. It will be down some day. It was 
born only last week. Where do you think 
the children’s play-ground is? It is the 
roof; and a rare, good yard it is, too, with 
flowers growing on it, and everything just 
like a good, big, paved yard. There is a 
high ledge around the four sides, so there is 
no danger of the youngsters falling off. And 
there are clothes-lines there, and tubs stand- 
ing about, and clothes-pins lying on the 
ground—everything so natural you might 
easily imagine yourself in somebody’s back- 
yard. Those children seldom see anything 
of the world down below; and their mother 
hardly ever does, for she has her hands full 
taking care of the youngsters. There is a 
nice secluded life for you, with no danger 
of annoyance from prying neighbors. There 
is something attractive about it, too. Just 


think of the janitor, at dark, shutting up the 
the whole , and barring the big iron 
doors with himself inside. There he is, with 


his family about him, and all the world 
securely locked out. It is as good as livin 

in a castle with the bridge drawn up a 
the moat full of water. But even when the 
outer doors are locked, the janitors are not 
always shut in from the world. There is a 
block of buildings in one of the principal 
business centres of the city all about the) 





same height. Each building has its janitor, 
and each janitor has his family. When the 
outer doors are shut and locked, and no 
outsider can by any possibility make his 
way in, the janitors’ families begin to visit. 
The roofs form their avenues and boule- 
vards, their grand promenade. There is 
something slightly curious about that way of 
living, isn’t there?—having your neighbor 
dropping in through the roof instead of 
coming through the door? It is something 
like the way of living of the old cave-dwell- 
ers in the Southwest.—New York Times. 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Out of the cloud that dimmed his sunset light, 
Into the unknown firmament withdrawn 
Beyond the mists and shadows of the night, 
e mourn the friend and teacher who has 
gone. 


As in the days of old, when Plato freed . 
The Athenian youths into a heavenlier 
sphere, 
Long will the age with reverence hear and 
heed 


The sweet deep music of our poet-seer. 


For to his eye all objects and events 
Spoke a symbolic language, and his mind 
Pierced with the poet’s vision through the 


dense 
Dull surface to the larger truth behind. 


And yet no solitary mystic trained 
To spin a metaphysic web was he, 

But open-eyed to all that life contained, 
And the broad earth, of living harmony. 


Nature adopted him from boyhood’s hour. 
The pines, the elms, the willows knew him 
we 


The lonely streams where blushed the cardinal- 
ower, 
Or where the shy Rhodora’s petals fell. 


And well his mother’s lore he loved and learned. 
His master-hand her crudest stuff refined. 

All that she gave he back to her returned 
Woven with figures of the shaping mind. 


It seemed as if the hill-tops, where he met 
The sunrise, still the livery put on 

Of nobler days, and never could forget 
The Syrian splendors of the Poet’s dawn. 


And books to him unfolded all their store, 
What soul was in them he had eyes to see; 

And Past and Present turned up golden ore 
Transmuted by his mind’s fine alchemy. 


He drew his circles of so wide a sweep 


That they encompassed every sect and creed. 
Beneath the thought which seemed to others 


deep 
His swifter spirit dived with:brilliant speed. 


His keen, clear intuition knit the threads 
Of truths disjoined in one symmetric whole; 
sae, Seam wayside weeds and scattered 


8 
Of facts found mystic meanings in his soul. 


He dared to ope the windows to the breeze 
Of Nature when sectarians shuddering 
frowned, 
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While through the close air of their cloistered 
ease 


The leaves of creeds fell fluttering to the 
ground ; 


Yet lived to see harsh theologians change 
From blind mistrust io love the truth he 
taught, 
And shallow wits grow dumb beneath his 


range 
Of brilliant apothegm and daring thought. 


we sree and images like Shakespeare’s 
es 
Dropped from his lips and waited on his pen. 
His voice in tuneful eloquence expressed. 
The manliest words of Plutarch’s noblest 
men, 


For him our Western world its keen dry lore 
Recorded with a stenographic hand, 

While the far Orient climes for tribute bore 
The scriptures old of many a Pagan land. 


He saw the Soul whose breath all being 
breathes— 
The Life that glows in atoms and in suns— 
The Law that binds—the Beauty that en- 
wreaths— 
The Ideal that all mortal wit outruns. 


Yet close to earth and common duties bound. 
Pledged to all true’ and gracious tasks he 
stood. 
His presence made a sunshine all around, 
His daily life a bond of brotherhood. 


He needed not to worship at a shrine 
Purer than private hours might well approve. 
His missal was illumed with thoughts divine, 
His rosary strung with kindly deeds of love. 


Yet love and justice were at one with him; 
And on the base oppressor’s brow the stain 

And brand were laid, not in derision grim, 
But sad and fateful as the mark of Cain. 


Thus, true as needle to the polar star, 
He espoused the righteous cause, rebuked 
the wrong; 
And flashed, chivalric ’gainst a nation’s bar 


* precedent, though fixed and sanctioned 
ong. 


Poet and Sage! Thy lofty muse demands 
An insight deeper than the times attain. 
Across the stagnant pools and drifting sands 

Of thought I see thee like a sacred fane 


Rise sunlit in the broad expanse of time; 
anes and old shall greet from far thy 
ight 
And pilgrims turn from many an old-world 


clime 
To hail thy star-like dome of stainless white. 


ee will know thee, and the good will 
ove, : 

The age to come will feel thy impress given, 
In all that lifts the race a step above 

Itself, and stamps it with the seal of Heaven. 

CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH. 

Every man’s task is his life-preserver. The 
conviction that his work is dear to God and 
cannot be spared, defends him.— Emerson. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


NEW POSTAL REGULATION. 


One of the little bills rushed through Con- 
gress during the last hours of the session and 
signed by the President, makes some impor- 
tant changes in postal matters. The postal 
money order system is so modified as to au- 
thorize postmasters of money order offices. 
under authority of the Postmaster-General 
to issue postal notes in denomination of $5- 
and under. This is an important bill, and 
will greatly facilitate the transmission of 
small sums through the mails. It authorizes. 
the issue of money orders without correspond- 
ing advices of $5 and less, to be on engraved 
paper, and known as postal notes, payable to- 
bearer, such notes to be invalid after three 
months; but the holder can, after that time, 
get the par value of the note by applying to. 
the Post-Office Department at Washington. 

For issuing a postal note a fee of three- 
cents shall be charged. This bill authorizes. 
the issue of money orders in denominations. 
of $100 or less, but none for more than $100 
can be issued. The following fees are fixed 
to be charged for money orders: From $10: 
to $15,10 cents; $15 to $30, 15 cents; $30 
to $40, 20 cents; $40 to $50, 25 cents; $50 
to $60, 30 cents; $60 to $70, 35 cents; $70 
to $80, 40 cents; $80 to $100, 45 cents.— 
Selected. 


CARELESS SPEECH. 

Conversation as a fine art has fallen much 
into neglect. Weseem to be relapsing into a 
belief that speech is merely a medium of 
exchange, and that, so long as the meaning is. 
clear, it matters little if the vehicle be crude. 
But it is a mistake to think that we can use- 
language with slap-dash incoherence andi 
convey our thoughts unimpaired. The rela- 
tion between thought and expression is so- 
close that- one cannot be independent of the. 
other; and this connection is ‘so vital that,. 
when an idea becomes extinct in a language,. 
the word that expressed it withers and falls. 
away, unless the word happen to find employ- 
ment in expressing a new idea. , 

Clear thinking is, of course, the first step- 
toward clear speaking; but inaccuracy in. 
the use of language arises less from vague- 
ness of thought than from a carelessness of 
speech, content to hit somewhere in the 
neighborhood, but never piercing the bull’s- 
eye of the thought. A crusade against the 
stupidity of thought that lies at the root of 
much stupidity of expression is too hopelessly 
Quixotic to attempt. There is a fitness about 

r or infirm thought going badly clothed; 
but there are plenty of people who do think, 
and yet who express themselves in a manner 
so stumbling as to distort completely their 
meaning. Not realizing the beauty and rich- 
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ness of the language that is open to us, we 
yet insist on limiting ourselves to a certain 
<lass of rough Saxon words, making them do 
yeoman service, and forcing upon them a 
mass of work for which they are entirely 
unfitted, until under this burden they lose 
even their primitive strength. 

An extreme development of the evil of 
earcless speech is the indiscriminate use of 
extravagant adjectives, so common among 
school-girls, who, with smiling prodigality, 
expend the resources of the language upon 
mental trifles. The injustice to the listener 
from this inaccuracy of speech is obvious. 
However, this is slight beside the greater in- 
justice done to the language itself, in which 
we have only a life interest, and which we 
must pass on to the generations following us. 
We have no right to abuse the language we 
have inherited, for the traces of our rough 
handling will surely endure.—The Century. 





THRASHING—FLOORS. 

It was in the north of China that wefirstsaw 
the thrashing-floor of the East and of the 
Bible. When we were traveling to some out- 
stations in Mantchuria, the road bounded on 
both sides by endless fields of gigantic millet, 
there would come a farmer’s house and farm 
yard, or a small hamlet, and on the skirt of 
it the trodden spot of ground hard and 
smooth as stone. But it was not till some 
weeks later, as we were journeying slowly up 
to Pekin, and the harvest was now gathered, 
that we saw it inuse. The grain was laid on the 
floor, and a pair of oxen were driveu leisurely 
over the ears, treading out the corn. Another 
form of thrashing was the stone roller, which 
was drawn over the ears by oxen or mules; 
and there was another still, where a flat board, 
furnished with some projections, was drawn 
in the same way, the driver or children per- 
haps sitting on the board to lend it additional 
weight. Sometimes the grain was piled up 
in a large heap in the centre of this floor, un- 
sifted; and then men with the winnowing 
shovel (the Bible fan) would toss the grain 
‘ into the air or else into a flat basket, from 
which the man who held it flung up the corn, 
and the wind carrying the chaff away filled 
the air with dust. One Bible phrase after 
ahother was recalled to us. It was easy to 
see how the Philistines could rob the thrash- 
ing-floors at Keilah, those open spaces in the 
field on which the absence of any dread of 
vain induced the farmers to pile up their 
wealth of grain; or how the open floor, open 
to the sky and smooth, became the natural 
place to test the dew upon Gideon’s fleece 
while all the rest of the ground was dry; or 
how, when the two kings, Ahab of Israel and 
Jehoshaphat of Judah,summoned the prophet, 





the place to set the royal thrones was on the 
smooth and empty thrashing-floor just before 
the gate of Samaria; or how no better — 
than this could be found on which to build 
the altar that David raised when he had pur- 
chased the site of the temple from Araunah 
the Jebusite, and found in the thrashing in- 
struments—the wooden fans and boards and 
oxen poles—the wood for the sacrifice. It 
would be easy for the oxen to stop in the 
midst of the abundance they were treading 


‘out and eat, and the merciful. Jewish law 


provided that they should eat if they would ; 
there should be no muzzling of them. “Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 
the corn.”—Good Words. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Birdson the Farm.—Professor W. A.Stearns, 
in the Christian Register, gives a valuable and 
interesting sketch of the birds that are the 
friends of the farmer, which will, perhaps, be a 
most useful study at this time. 


oe ae a ee Te ee | 
an insect-eating bird. It prefers insects in the 
larval, pupal, and adult stage to any other 
food. ew persons have any idea of the 
enormous, the incalculable number of insects 
that robins eat every year. A young robin 
in the nest requires a daily supply of food 
equivalent to considerably more than its own 
weight. To supply the millions of young 
birds hatched each year, this requires an enor- 
mous number of insects. The service of these 
birds, during the time they are engaged in 
rearing their young alone, would entitle them 
to protection, were the parents themselves to 
feed exclusively upon garden fruits during 
the whole period. But at this time the diet 
of the old birds is very largely of an animal 
nature; nor is this the only season durin 
which the destruction of insects goes on. It 
does no harm to put scarecrows in your trees 
and gardens to drive off the robins, but it 
hardly pays to kill them. 

Swallows may generally be found where 
there are grain fields. ‘The summer range 
of these birds includes nearly all the central 
portion and the great grain-growing sections 
of the West. They are more or less migra- 
tory, and spend their winters in the South. 
As pestiferous as the eave and barn swal- 
lows are with their chatterings, and the an- 
noyance they give the farmer in various 
other ways, they are the natural enemies of 
the midges and similar small insects that 
prey on grain, and pursue them with unre- 
mitting vigilance. It has been estimated 
that the nesting of a single pair of swallows 
will in twenty-one days consume five hun- 
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dred thousand insects. Their benefit is sim- 
ply incalculable. 
Blue-birds have largely superseded swal- 
lows near houses, and protect fruit trees 
from insects much better than the swallows 
do. The martin is too lazy to do much good, 
and has been largely driven away from New 
England. The king-bird or bee martin, has 
been voted a terror to bee-keepers, but it has 
been found that the immense numbers of in- 
sects it destroyed more than balanced this 
evil. Again, the king-bird drives away 
other birds from fruit trees, and is useful for 
this reason. If suitably baited with scraps of 
cotton, strings, and other loose material to 
complete a nest, the king-bird will soon ac- 
custom itself to building in and about the 
orchards, gardens, and-even the houses of our 
farmers, and thus protect thousands of dollars’ 
worth of vegetables and fruits. It is strictly 
an insectivorous bird, and will not destroy, on 
the whole, that which conduces to the inter- 
ests of the farmers. Altogether, the king- 
bird is one of the most valuable species for 
agriculturists. The legislation in regard to 
this bird should be of the strictest kind. 
Another species doing an immense amount 
_ of good in its own quiet way is the yellow- 
billed, as also its ally, the black-billed cuckoo. 
These birds build in apple and fruit trees. 
They are strictly insect-eating, while they 
make terrible raids upon the caterpillar. 
They should be encouraged in every possible 



































way. 
The blue jay does much benefit, but so 
much direct See that it is almost absurd 
to class him as a friend to the farmers. The 
Baltimore oriole is very destructive to pea- 
vines early in the season, but he eats a class 
of insects not touched by other birds,—the 
leaf beetles and the larve of many species 
of insects inhabiting the tops of elm, oak, 
and apple trees. At the end of the season, a 
balance will be found in the oriole’s favor. 
The nut-hatch is eminently an insect-eatin 
bird, living largely upon grubs which hide 
under the bark of oak, chestnut, elm, maple, 
and other rough-barked trees. The black tit- 
mouse, or chicadee, is of direct benefit to for- 
ests by the great number of insect larvz con- 
sumed during the year. It eats insects too 
small for the nut-hatch. The wood-pecker 
hooks out larger insects than either of the 
two preceding kinds, but can hardly be said 
to be an especially valuable aid to the farmer. 


The wrens are strongly beneficial to gar- 
dens and plants about the house, because of 
the number of caterpillars they eat. The fly- 
catchers are beneficial, and so are the thrushes, 


warblers, and vircos. 
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7 are really known to botanists in a natu- 
a 


traction may be made of such as have been 
detected only once or twice, and which may 
merely have run wild. The common tobacco- 
plant of the New World and the bean of the 
Old, are in this category. On the other hand 
there are several which botanists confidently 
trace to indigenous originals, from which the 
cultivated plant has undergone considerable 
alteration. 
the Old World, flax, and the garden poppy ; 
and, in America, the potato, the sunflower, 
artichoke, and the tomato. But we know not, 
and we probably shall never discover, the 
particular source orjorigin of the cereal grains 
of the Old World, and of maize in the 
of sorghum and the sugar-cane; of the pea, 
lentil, chick-pea, and peanut, and of the com- 
mon white bean; of sweet potato and yams; 
and nearly the same may be said of the peach, 
oranges, and lemons, and of all squashes and 
pumpkins. 
of the three esculent plants, the home of which, 
even as to continent, is completely unknown. 
Linné credited it ta India, as he did our Lima 
bean also; but he took no pains to investi- 
gate such questions. 
erally followed in the books that even the 
Flora of British India in 1879 admits the 
species, adding that it is not anywhere clearly 
known as a wild plant. 
his former work, had discarded this view, on 
the ground that it had no Sanskrit name, and 
that there was no evidence of its early culti- 
vation in India or farther East. Adhering, 
however, to the idea that our plant was the 
Dolichos and the Phaseolus or Phaselos of the 
Greeks and of the Romans in the time of the 
Empire, he conjectured that its probable 
home was in some part of Northwestern Asia. 
But recently, as “no one would have dreamed 
8 | of looking for its origin in the New World,” 






Sprecs is the gift of all, but thought of few. 
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ORIGIN OF SOME USEFUL PLANTS. 
Few of the useful plants cultivated in Eu- 











or wild state; and from this number sub- 









































Of such are the olive, the vine of 










ew; 










Our common bean ranks as one 









This has been so gen- 






But De Candolle, in 














he was greatly surprised when its fruits and 
seeds were found to abound in the tombs of 
the old Peruvians at Ancon, accompanied by 
many other grains of vegetable products, 
every one of them exclusively American. In 
his present very careful article he admits that 
we cannot be sure that it was known in Eu- 
rope before the discovery of America, and 
that directly afterward many varieties of it 
appeared all at once in the gardens, and the 
authors of the time began to speak of them ; 
that most of the related species of the genus 
belong to South America, where, moreover, 
many sorts of beans were in cultivation before 
the coming of the Spaniards; and the idea 
that it might have been native to both hem- 
ispheres is discarded as altogether improba- 
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ble. Upon this showing it would appear that 
the plant should have been set down as of 
American rather than of wholly unknown 
origin. Indeed, when all the evidence is 
brought out, the discovery of these beans in 
the Ancon tombs need excite no more surprise 
than that of the maize which accompanied 
them. For maize, beans, and pumpkins were 
cultivated together, immemorially, all the 
way from the Isthmus to Canada.— Review 
of De Candolle’s “ Origin des Plantes Culti- 
vées,” by Asa Gray, in Science. 


AN EARNEST WORD FOR YOUNG SMOKERS. 

In the “monthly letter” of the English Anti- 
Tobacco Society and Anti-Narcotic League 
for the First month of 1883, the following 
letter from Charles Garrett, President of the 
Conference, is given : 


“T am deeply grieved to seeso many young 
people enslaving themselves to tobacco. 
Smoking is not only a waste of time and 
money, but it injures the health, the temper, 
and the influence of the smoker. It evidently 
promotes indolence and selfishness; almost 
every idler is a smoker, while the conduct of 
smokers in railway carriages is a miserable 
illustration of their selfishness; one smoker, 
rather than exercise self-denial, will make a 
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whole carriage full of ae uncomfortable. 
the 


The aged man and feeble woman are 
alike sacrificed to his personal gratification. 
The bondage of the smoker is more despotic 
than that of the drunkard. I have been as- 
sured scores of times that the giving up of 
tobacco was more difficult than the giving up 
of drink ; every thing has to bow to this appe- 
tite when once formed. The company of the 
fair and the wise and the holy is gladly left 
for a pipe. I have seen Christian men miser- 
able in the most attractive and interesting 
company, and stealing away to the most un- 
attracttve room to secure a smoke. It isa 
sad thing to see a young man, and especially 
a Christian young man, fastening these fetters 
upon himself. I trust you will never begin, 
but for the sake of your health, vour purse, 
and your soul, you will resolve with me never 
to touch a pipe or cigar, but to retain and 
enjoy the freedom from this injurious habit 
with which our Maker has endowed us.” 


ITEMS. 


TrmotHy O. Howe, Postmaster-General of 
the United States, died on the 25th ult., in 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


THE receipts of the Post-Office Department 
for the fourth quarter of 1882 were $943,040 
more than during the preceding quarter of the 
same year. 
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THE American Postal Telegraph Company 
was incorporated, on thé 28th ult., in Albany. 
It is to operate within the State of New York, 
and its capital is $5,000,000. 


A TELFGRAM from Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, reports a continued influx of white immi- 

rants, offering a superior class of labor. It is 
Ealiovea the public lands in British Columbia 
will be thrown open to settlement very soon. 


To ILLUSTRATE the follies of “ scientific’’ 
warfare, Professor Child, of Harvard College, 
instances the fact that to build and equip a 
modern iron-clad costs about as much as it 
would to establish such a college as Harvard. 


MINNEAPOLIS has erected the tallest electric 
mast in the country. It is surmounted b 
eight lights, each of 4,000-candle power. It 
lights the most dangerous parts of the city, 
and anywhere within # radius of one mile dif- 
fuses light enough to enable one to tell the 
time at night by his watch. 


THREE earthquake shocks accompanied by 
rumblings have been felt at Biancavilla, a 
town on the declivity of Mount Etna. There 
is a great panic among the people of that place. 
They are building huts in the open country, 
fearing that the town will be destroyed. The 
prisoners in the jail have been removed toa 
place of safety. 


ADVICES from Tozer, Tunis, say that Count 
de Lesseps has arrived in that place. He says 
his explorations make it plain that the inland 
sea in the desert of Sahara, which he has been 
advocating, is practicable, and that it can be 
accomplished by using one hundred excavat- 
ing machines, equal in their aggregate capa- 
city to the labor of a hundred thousand men. 


AT 7.45 o’clock on the morning of the 30th 
ult. a slight earthquake was felt in San Fran- 
cisco. arther south in California heavier 
shocks were felt. At Watsonville, in Santa 
Cruz county, nine shocks were felt; crockery 
was smashed, and plaster fell from the walls. 
At Hollister, San Benito county, plate-glass 
windows were broken and the walls of brick 
buildings cracked. 


‘THE report of the commerce passing through 
the Suez Canal in 1881 has been issued, which 
fully confirms the fact of increased intercourse 
between nations because of its facilities. Last 
year two thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
seven vessels passed through it, gauging 
well nigh six millions of tons; the year pre- 
vious the report was two thousand and twen- 
ty-eight.. And thus it has grown from year to 
year. The number of ships increases by hun- 
dreds, and the tonnage by thousands. 


NOTICES. 


FAIR HILL MEETING. 
First-day, Fourth mo, 8th, 1883, at 3 P.M., at 
the house of M. K. Peirce, 2833 N. Eleventh 
street. 


FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 
Last meeting of the season, on Seventh-day 
evening, Fourth mo. 7th, 1883, at 8 o’clock, at 
the Parlor, 1520 Race Street. 
W. HEAcOCcK, Clerk. 
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